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SUMATRA MISSION, 
Prospective Missions in the Indian Archipelago. Sum- 
atra, Bali, Nias, §&c. By the Author of Conversa- 
on the Sandwich Islands Mission, §c. §c. Revised by 
the Publishing Committee of the Massachusetts Sab- 
bath School Society. Sold at the Depository, No 24 
Cornhill, Boston. (Extract. ] 


_“Faruer,” said Henry Mandeville, “ did you no- 
tice how much Mr. P. said about the extent of the 
Eastern Archipelago in the first part of his address to- 
night; pray tell me how large it is?” 

Mr. M, It stretches from Sumatra and Java, to the 
islands of the Pacific, and thence to the shores of Chi- 
na and Japan, embracing from ten to fifteen millions 
of immortal beings, the most of whom are polluted 
heathens. 

;' Clement. To what nations do they principally be- 
ong? 

Mr. M. The Malays are very numerous in Suma- 
tra, and also in Java, and indeed, that race occupies 
the maritime parts of Borneo, Celebes, Luzon, the 
Maluccas, Society and Sandwich Islands, New Zea- 
land, &c. 

Ann. _What is their general appearance? 

_ Mr. M. They have all tawny complexions, vary- 
ing a little in the different tribes; the fairest occupy the 
regions farthest west, ‘Their habits differ in some re- 
spects, as those in the Pacific never practice the dis- 
gusting method of blacking their teeth, and staining 
their mouths and lips red as the Malays do in the east- 
ern seas. 

Ann. How is it effected? 

Mr. M. Partly by chewing betel-nut, wrapped in 
an aromatic leaf with lime and other ingredients, of 
which a quid is made so large that half of it projects 
beyond the lips; besides this quid they thrust a large 
Piece of tobacco by the side of it, which projects out- 
ward as far as the betel-nut composition. They have 
the most wretched looking mouths you ever saw upon 
human beings; the teeth soon hecome jet black, decay 
and exhibit nothing but filth and rottenness. Some of 
the men wear long beards, others shave. If poor, a 
long cloth wrapped in folds round the loins is the usu- 
al dress of the men and women, and those able to pur- 
chase a shawl wear it. The men sometimes wear 
short drawers, a jacket, and a handkorchief folded 
like a turban about the head. They are indolent, and 
rd from neat. Their houses are constructed of bam- 

oos and thatched, they prefer building over brooks, 
or damp ground for the sake of coolness, and if able 
spread a mat to sit upon cross-legged, The houses 
have apartition forming a day and a night room, A 
chair or bench is rarely seen. "The whole of their fur- 


niture usually consists of a pot 
ond pot, a pan and a fire- 





_ The Sumatrans are said to be more temperate and ! 
industrious than the most of the eastern islanders; | 
though they have but little regard to truth, and do | 
not look upon perjury as a very heinous crime; some 
charge them with making a merit of cheating when- 
ever an opportunity occurs. 

They extract from rice an intoxicating liquor, but 
never drink of it except at festivals. 

Mrs. M. Are they as temperate in their food? 

Mr. M. They eat but little flesh, and from that of 
swine they abstain as rigidly asthe Jews. They have 
plenty of fowls, but seldom eat any but those offered 
in sacrifice to their gods; however they are very little 
more delicate in their food than the New Zealanders, 
for they devour the entrails of fowls with horrible gree- 
diness, and pick the bones of a dead horse with pecu- 
liar relish. 

Clement. Whatis their religion, or have they none? 

Mr. M. The majority of the Sumatrans are pa- 
gans, and the mixed population have a variety of su- 
perstitions, partly Hindu and partly Mohammedan, 
blended together. 


Clement. 'The Sumatrans and the Javans then are 
not the same people. * 
Mr. M. Itis supposed they sprang from the same 


stock, but there is a wide difference now, though it 
— more in the state of civilization than any thing 
else. 

Mrs. M. What is the government of Sumatra? 

Mr. M. An hereditary despotism. The palace isa 
rude buildiag surrounded by strong walls. A very 
pompous hospitality marks the reception of all stran- 
gers atcourt. The throne is built of tortoise shell and 
ivory. The mosques and Mohammedan priests are nu- 
merous, many of the priests are engaged in trade and 
have proved themselves very successful merchants. 
There is a sectof Mohammedans called Radnies, who 
occupy the northern parts of Sumatra, and in 1822 the 
Dutch waged war with them. According to custom, 
the Radnies placed their women and children in the 
front of the battle, and the barbarous Dutch sacrificed 
a hundred and twenty of these women, each standing 
firm with a child in her arms! 

Ann. That was too savage an act for Europeans 
to commit! 

Mr. M. The Dutch war with that tribe has been 
of the most cruel and relentless character, they even 
set prices upon the heads ef the Pednic chiefs. 

Clement. Who are they and where did they come 
from? 

Mr. M. Itissaid they originated in mount Ophir; 
they were first noticed in 1813, nineteen years ago, and 
within ten years of that time they were completely 
established in the central partsof the island. Their 
resources are very considerable, and having success- 
fully measured their strength with the Dutch, they are 
fully aware how much they possess; and having con- 
quered one district or village, they advance to anoth- 
er. The last I heard of this remarkable people, they 
were on the confines of the Battas country, with the 
Koran in one hand, and the sword in the other, de- 
termined to subdue them by the one or the other. 

Ann. Who are the Battas, father? 

Mr. M. .1 will take some other opportunity to give 
you information concerning them; however, they are 
a singular people, and are among the hundreds of 
thousands, if not millions of those on Sumatra, who 
possess no religion at all. ; 

When Dr. Horsefield visited the island, he could not 
find much that was interesting in the language, litera- 
ture, sciences or arts of the Sumatrans, but to the 
christian and philanthropist it opens a field equal to 
the labors of thousands, who desire to see the lost im- 
age of God restored to these perishing islanders, by 
their receiving the faith of the gospel. ; 
Henry. Did Dr. Horsefield find enough to satisfy 
him for his trouble in ransacking the country, ‘to find 
rare specimens of plants and minerals? 

Mr. M. Yes, he felt himself richly repaid, though 
in one instance he met with a most mortifying disap- 
pointment. He had, with great labor procured a vari- 
ty of minerals and put them in baskets, with directions 
to his coolies to carry them to a certain place. At 
evening he called for them, and was surprised to find 
them altogether unlike those he had with so much 








Supposed it was stones only that he wanted, and find- 
ing empty baskets easier to carry, had emptied them 
at starting, and filled them with a fresh supply at the 
end of the day’s journey. They said they were very 
sure they had brought him more than he had collected ! 





NARRATIVE. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 


ANNALS OF A VILLAGE GRAVE-YARD.* 


While on a visit to my native town, among the 
mountains of New England, 1 wandered into the 
grave-yard, to spend the closing hours of Sabbath 
in musing among the habitations of the dead. 

There was something in the sacred stillness with 
which the day was kept, calculated to inspire even 
an unbeliever. ‘To my mind it seemed an image 
of the celestial world, ‘‘ where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

In the long, wide street on which the town is 
built, not a human behtg was to be seen; all had 
retired to enjoy a repose that nothing but a Sab- 
bath could give. Never before did | realize the 
folly of those infidels who would gladly obliterate 
the Divine institution, and direct the passions of 
man in a perpetual flow. 

As I stood among those humble monuments 
commemorating the victories of Death, my mind 
instantly run back to the days of boyhood, when, 
in the long train of a village funeral, | had en- 
tered the enclosure more from curiosity than sym- 
pathy for the bereaved; and now after an absence of 
many years, 1 saw graven on the rude stones that 
rose before me, a last tribute to the memories 
of many in whose company I had passed my ear- 
ly days. 

Death and the grave are among the most sober 
of our reflections. The gay and thoughtless dis- 
pel them, lest, being cherished, they should check 
the exurberance of their mirth and fill them with 
regrets for their own short lived enjoyments. Not 
so the sober and devout. Meditating over fallen 
humanity, they realize how frail is our hold on 
life. How empty are its titles, its honors, and 
renown! That when a few more suns have risen 
and set, they, with those who already sleep, will 
sink into silence and forgetfulness. 

Casting my eyes to the far West, I saw the sun 
dipping its broad disk behind the distant hills, sen- 
ding athwart the horizon those golden beams pe- 
culiar to this hour. In this ‘‘ sea of glory”’ were 
moving innumerable insects, spreading forth their 
glittering wings, full of life and gladness. The 
passing breeze bore away myriad after myriad, 
until the evening gathered, and the chill air of 
night swept by, burying them in one common 
grave! Night had succeeded the light in which 
they sported, and Death, alike the victor of the in- 
sect and leviathan, destroyed these atoms of 
life, making place for a new generation on the 
morrow. 

Approaching an obscure corner of the enclo- 
sure, I observed the humble grave of one, whose 
story is calculated to excite our sympathy. He 
had sunk under the severity of disappointed affee- 
tion. Perhaps this announcement may provoke a 
smile,—yet it was so. ‘There are those who de- 
clare such a catastrophe as needless as unmanful; 
who jeer at those who suffer what they do not ex- 
perience. Little do such persons appreciate the 
feelings of one, the fountain of whose grief has been 
broken up, his heart scathed by disappointment, 
and his earthly hopes blasted forever. Facts 
however show that the best, the manliest spirits, 








fatigue collected in the morning. On inquiry into the 
cause of his disappointment, they simply told him they 


* The circumstances related in this commmnication, have occur- 
red under the writer’s observation and are substantially true. 
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have been bowed down and broken by disappoin-' whose éxterior was a true representation of his 
ted love. disordered intellect. Dressed in all the rags that 
The subject of this story, (who for conveinence | would adhere to him, his wild piercing eye, his 
sake may be called Joseph Gordon, ) was born and | face drawn by unnatural contortions, his long hair, 
educated not above a middle rank inlife. His fa-| his neglected beard, all conspired to render him an 
ther dying while he was a boy, left his education | object of fear and commiseration. The driver 
to the care of the surviving parent. Toa kind| was using unavailing efforts to dislodge the un- 
mother Joseph was ever a dutiful son. welcome occupant, who by superior strength and 
When he had attained his twenty-second year, | address kept some four or five adversaries at bay. 
circumstances frequently placed him in the com-| They finally succeeded in bringing him down;— 
pany of a young lady whom I will call Miss Julia} and with him came the railing to which he so des- 
Williams, whose family were in easier circumstan-/|perately clung. He then burst from them and 
ces than his own, and whose personal attractions| shouted revenge. . 
unconsciously impressed his heart. Reason might; Dreadful indeed was the change, but the coun- 
have taught him the impropriety of indulging such | tenance could not be mistaken,—it was none other 
a feeling, and the hopelessness of its final suc-|than the once happy Mr. Gordon. The authori- 
cess, both from the difference of their fortunes | ties deeming it unsafe to allow him his liberty, sent 
and the fact that some two or three had pushed | him to the county jail. 
their fortunes in the same direction, and had retir-| Curiosity more than an expectation of benefiting 
ed under the impression that Miss Williams some-| him, induced me to follow the train. Infuriated 
times indulged in what they were please to term | at being confined, he broke the glass windows of 
coquetry. However, he was bound by a spell/his cell, and having been allowed some coals, he 
too pleasing to be broken. scattered them in all directions about his room, 
Meeting with unexpected encouragement, he| which compelled them to deprive him of them and 
first cherished deep within his bosom a trembling | leave him exposed to the severe cold of a winter 
hope, which at length became the absorber of his | night. ; 
thoughts, the destroyer of his peace. Dancing about his narrow limits, he raved, in- 
What her feelings probably were, the sequel will | coherently mentioning her name for whose love 
disclose. he had been reduced to his present deplorable con- 
A few months passed away, during which Miss! dition. He spoke of the appointed day, the pre- 
Williams received Mr. Gordon’s attentions in a! parations for his marriage, its ceremonies, &c. 
manner which he thought betokened her lasting| Early next morning, I repaired to the prison, 
good will. thinking that after the frenzy into which his treat- 
One evening, as they walked to her father’s} ment the day previous had thrown him was subsi- 
house from a distant part of the village, Mr. Gor-| ded, there might be some hope of bringing back his 
don determined to disclose to her the feelings of| recollection ard eliciting from him a ray of intel- 
his heart. It was a delightful hour. The bland} ligence—a spark of reason; that by touching a 
air of June came laden from surrounding fields, | chord which the strangers by whom he was sur- 
while the fair light of evening pursued its blue | rounded knew not of, by speaking of scenes gone 
course in the sky, shedding down its soft and! by, which had left their deep traces upon his 
lovely beams. His confession was made with| memory, his wandering faculties might be brought 
frankness and honesty, but was received with a! (momentarily at least) into exercise. 























loud laugh and many expressions of surprise. | When the jailor and myself entered, he sat in 

This unexpected heartlessness and its attendant | one corner, with an elbow on each knee, and his 
mirth, fell upon Mr. Gordon’s ears like the death head resting upon his hands. He scarcely no- 
knell of his fondest hopes. He returned home ticed our entrance. Having suffered during the 
with a heavy heart, and that night laid his head | night from the cold, he gladly received the little 
upon a sleepless pillow. comforts we were ready to bestow upon him. 

It is sufficient to say, that after that event no{ After he had partaken of some food, I spoke to 
further audience could be obtained by Mr. Gordon, | him of various events of his life which he seemed 
and that no further communication existed be-! vaguely to remember, although his ideas were quite 
tween them. Indeed he had been suddenly cast! disconnected, and for the most his language was 
off, not even allowed an explanation. unintelligible. At length I ventured to speak of his 

About this time his health became so much im- unfortunate attachment to Miss Williams, when 
paired, that he was unable to pursue his ordinary | he started upon his feet, shook his fist, and exclaim- 
avocations.—His aged mother trembled as she! ed, ‘‘ Don’t you speak it;—don’t you speak it,—I 
witnessed the symptoms of insanity daily manifes-| will see—I will see.” These and many other 
ted by her son. Age and grief soon relieved her! similar expressions escaped him. His quick 
woes, for death came to her not as the king movement and threatening aspect gave me some 
of terrors, but in one hand he brought a balm for | alarm, and finding little prospect of benefiting him, 
her present woes, and in the other a bright assur-| I left him as I had found him. One more scene, 
ance of ‘‘ a weight of ghory.” and our tale is told. 

At last it was deemed expedient that Mr. Gor-| A few weeks after he had escaped from prison, 
don should go to the Insane Hospital. After ‘he returned to his native town, and was consigned 
some time he escaped, without receiving any last- ‘to its almshouse. Here he made his bed with the 
ing advantage. Continually dwelling upon his! lame, the halt and the blind, from which he never 
disappointment, it was the beginning and ending | rose. 
of all his wanderings. His constitution, having been repeatedly out- 

When the cold winds of winter began to blow, raged, now rose to avenge itself. The physician 
the poor crazed man might be seen wandering forth | of the establishment paid him a few hasty visits, as 
to gaze upon the dwelling where Miss Williams | little hoping as expecting to save his life. 
resided. Occupying some convenient place near! His last visit was one cold night in February. 
it, he would remain even till the moon had ‘‘ sunk! The loud winds were driving the snow, and the 
in the Western wood.” ‘The cold and storm of-| neighboring trees were creaking in the blast.— 
fered no obstacles to this practice. Night after; The Doctor entered and found his patient stretched 
night he kept these lone vigils, until nature refused | upon a straw pallet, covered with a coarse blank- 
longer to be thus abused et; evidently in his last struggle. Some of the 

’ 7 7 _ = ° inmates had entered the room to see one of their 
Years had rolled away. ‘number expire. The few sticks that blazed upon 

Near two hundred miles from the first scene of the hearth, gave just light sufficient to reveal the 
our story, while passing a hote!, my attention was | ghastly features of the sufferer. The doctor saw 
arrested by a crowd of men and boys. It was! that his efforts were useless, and sat himself down 
winter. The snow was falling, and the wind was to watch the ebbing tide of life. 
bitter cold. Approaching the scene, I heard the} At length the maniac raised himself from his 


hollow tones of a maniac’s voice. Looking upon | bed, and casting his glassy stare about the room, 
the driver’s seat of a stage coach, I saw a being 


pronounced the name of ‘‘ Julia,” then sank down 
and expired. 
* Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 
New York, June 10, 1833. H. B.S. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LAST SWEARER, 
OR, THE TRIUMPH OF TRUTH. 

The town of W , is situated near the foot 
of the Green Mountains, in one of the most ro- 
mantic parts of the beautiful valley of the Con- 
necticut! The tall spire and pure white of a sin- 
gle sanctuary exhibits a beautiful contrast to the 
verdure of the surrounding fields and forests, and 
is most delightfully fitted to remind the passing 
traveller of the worship rendered to the Creator 
of all things. A more picturesque and delightful 
village cannot be found in the Northern States, 
In no part of the valley of the Connecticut has 
nature been more lavish of her beauties than the 
place of which we write. A single pearly rivulet 
flowing with rich music along its worn and rocky 
bed, adds beauty and variety to the verdant scen- 
ery. The first hues of morning are reflected from 
the silver tide of the ‘storied Connecticut,” 
along the verdant meadows and green hill sides 
at the west of this lovely and romantic village. 
From the earliest settlement of the village, it has 
been the seat of a Christian church, and never 
has it been destitute, long at a time, of the faith- 
ful preaching of the gospel. But notwithstanding 
the people have not always been a happy people. 
There have been divisions there, and the day is 
not far back when the wicked bore rule. A mor- 
al darkness seemed to brood over the fair works 
of nature. Bacchus was a household god with a 
majority of the families. At morning, noon, and 
night, did they bow in willing homage at the 
shrine of Intemperance. Profane swearing, a 
vice generally practised by rum drinkers, was in- 
dulged in to a great extent. And even the Mag- 
istrates, regardless of the sanctity of an_ oath, 
were led along in the channel of popular corrup- 
tion, and were oftener heard to utter a profane and 
horrid imprecation, than the duties of their offi- 
ces called them to administer a legal oath. 

Such a state of things was not long suffered to 
exist. The Spirit of God operated upon the 
hearts and consciences of men, and from time to 
time numerous additions were made to the follow- 
ers of Jesus. The cause of religious truth con- 
tinued to triumph. As the fruits of one blessed 
revival of religion, more than four score souls 
came forward and solemnly vowed to be for God 
and none else. May the God of grace give the 
writer strength never to break the covenant he that 
day made. 

The minister of the place was settled about 25 
years ago—He endured the scoff and ridicule of 
the ungodly with Christian fortitude. He preach- 
ed loud with his tongue, and still louder by his 
example, the truths of the blessed Bible. He was 
aman of God. For the salvation of his people he 
labored and prayed with great zeal. It was a 
subject of heartfelt regret with him that the people 
of his charge were so much addicted to profane, 
loose and vulgar habits. In his daily intercourse 
with his people, he would frequently, in a very 
mild and affectionate manner, administer a reproof 
by referring to the injunction of our Saviour,— 
‘¢ Swear not at all’’—‘‘ Let your communication 
be yea, yea, and nay, nay.” Truth preached 
from the lips of this venerable servant of the cross, 
accompanied by the influences of the Holy Spirit, 
did not fail to produce an effect upon their hard- 
ened consciences. 

Often have I heard him remark, as he brushed 
back his whitened locks, the tears trickling down 
his cheeks, that during several of the first years of 
his ministry in the place, a man’s reputation was 
measured by the length of his tavern bill; and 
that gambling and profane swearing were consid- 














ered marks of a gentleman. ‘ But now,” said 


he, ‘“‘how changed. What a moral revolution 
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the Spirit of God hath wrought. To me these 
blessed seasons of reform, when the wicked have 
turned from the error of their ways, have been 
like a running brook to a thirsty soul. The truth 
of Christianity is mighty, and behold here how it 
hath triumphed! To God be all the glory.” 

The blessings of the Temperance Reformation 
in connection with the outpourings of the Spirit of 
God, have been experienced in the village of 
W. Once three retailers and a distiller of 
ardent spirits, were supported in the village. Now 
the pure air is untainted by the presence of the 
maker or the mixer of this deadly poison. 

There is yet but one man in the whole village 
who makes an habitual use of profane language. 
He was once a man of wealth and respectability ; 
but intemperance has destroyed his all. He 
seems to have placed himself beyond restraint, to 
have cast off fear, and now indulges in the use of 
profane language to a degree the most revolting 
to the finer feelings of our nature. But his race 
will soon be run. The grave is waiting to receive 
the drunkard and the swearer to its cold embrace. 
The finger of scorn points to the swearer’s cot- 
tage; while the voice of wisdom speaks to the 
virtuous youth, ‘‘ Beware! His throat is an open 
sepulchre—the poison of asps is under his lips and 
his ways lead down to the gates of eternal death.” 
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From the Sabbath School Visitor. 
OTIS CHAMBERLAIN, 

Oris CuaMBeERLIN was alovely boy. He lived 
in Danvers, Massachusetts, and died at his fath- 
er’s house, on the Lord’s day, March 24, 1833. 

He was very fond of the Bible. The first time 
I saw Otis, he was sitting under the clock at his 
mother’s side upon a little stool, reading the New 
Testament. His face was pale, and he looked 
very feeble; yet an uncommon loveliness was 
spread over his countenance, indicating a heart 
within of unusual kindness and good feeling. I 
spoke to him of the blessed book, which he held 
in his hand, and asked him, who was the principal 
person spoken of in the Bible. ‘*The Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ was his reply. And do you under- 
stand what you read? ‘I think I do, Sir.”— 
What does the New Testament tell you was the 
great thing, which Jesus Christ did while on the 
earth? ‘* He came into the world to die for sin- 
ners.” Yes, this was the great work which he 
came to finish. Do you think you are a sinner, 
Otis? ‘* Yes, Sir,” with feeling and solemnity he 
responded. Do you think the Lord Jesus died for 
alittle boy, like you? ‘‘Yes sir,” firmly and with 
confidence. Do you love him, as youought? He 
was silent. Do you pray to him with a right 
heart? He was still silent; but seemed to show 
clearly by his whole appearance, that he had not 
so loved and adored the blessed Saviour as he 
should have done. 

That he read the Bible with intelligence, is suf- 
ficiently evinced by the fact of his often request- 
ing his father, at family prayers, to read particular 
chapters, which he selected, showing that he had 
been especially interested in them, when he had 
read them by himself. He was, too, a sort of 
concordance to the family; for he could tell them 
where to find almost any passage which they wish- 
ed to see, and especially in the New Testament. 

He was remarkably inoffensive. The neighbors 
all speak of him, as singularly harmless, and yet 
sprightly, His parents do not recollect of but one 
complaint brought against him, as having said or 
done what was wrong. That complaint was this: 
a very wicked boy came to his parents one eve- 
ning, and said that Otis had kicked his hat at the 
school house, and injured it. Indeed,”’ said the 
father, much doubting the truth of the charge, 
did Otis do that? if so, he must be corrected for 
it.” Otis was present, and took little notice of 
what the boy had said. « Well,” said the bo 
“he did do it.” ‘* I will ask him,” said his fath. 
er. At this remark, Otis looked upon his father 





with composure, and half a smile, while the father 
said to him: ‘‘ My son, did you kick this boy’s 
hat down at the school house?’’ ‘‘ No, sir,”’ he 
replied modestly but firmly. ‘* He did,”’ the little 
liar exclaimed. ‘‘ But,” said the father, ‘‘ I must 
believe Otis until you can bring some good proof 
of his guilt; for I never knew him tell a wrong 
story.”” Now mark,—the little boy went away, 
and Otis was pretty soon taken sick; and, when 
they expected he would die, several of his school- 
mates came in to see him, on his little couch of 
suffering; and among the rest was this little boy. 
As the little boy stood looking upon him, lying so 
pale and so distressed, God stirred up his guilty 
spirit within him,—he felt that he had done wick- 
edly in charging Otis with kicking his hat. His 
breast heaved and he breathed quick, and felt like 
weeping, when he remembered how he had in- 
jured the dying sufferer; and the tears began to 
fall, and he spoke out aloud in that still room of 
death, and said: ‘‘ Otis did’nt kick my hat.” 

Otis had a very tender conscience. He was afraid 
to do wrong. Conscience seems to be much 
stronger in some children than in others. A gentle- 
man said to Otis one day: ‘‘ If you will run down 
to that store on an errand for me, I will give you 
two cents.”” He ran and did the errand, and put 
the two cents in his pocket. On his return home, 
he found a piece of silver between the two cents, 
which he knew the gentleman gave him by mis- 
take. A younger brother standing by, and enjoy- 
ing the scene, said laughingly, and half seriously 
in broken English, ‘‘ Teep it, Otis! Teep it, Otis! 
the man won’t know it.” ‘‘ No,” said the noble 
youth, ‘‘the man meant to give me two cents, nota 
piece of silver and two cents, and I shall carry it 
back.” He returned it immediately. If he had 
kept that money, and thus sinned against God, 
his heart would have been troubled within him on 
his dying bed, as was the heart of that wicked 
little boy, who falsely accused him. And oh, if 
it could make that boy so miserable to come into 
Otis’s presence whom he had injured, how much 
more miserable would it have made Otis to think 
of dying, and going into God’s presence, if he 
had kept that which did not belong to him, when 
God has said: ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal!’’ Otis felt 
that he was a sinner before God, because he had 
not loved God, and obeyed Jesus Christ as he 
ought to have done; and he prayed for a new 
heart, and hoped the blood of Christ would cleanse 
him from all sin; though his tender conscience 
had preserved him from any gross sin, like that of 
keeping another person’s money. 

He loved the Sabbath day. Although he was 
fond of his books, and his school, the Sabbath was 
his delight. He felt deeply interested in the Sab- 
bath school, and its library books; and was al- 
ways sorry to be detained from the house of God; 
yet if his parents thought it best, for any reasons, 
that he should not go to meeting, he cheerfully 
submitted. He feared to do any thing improper 
on the Lord’s day. It is very natural for good 
boys, who are kind, and ready to do favors for 
others, to receive presents. It was so with Otis. 
As he was uncommonly prompt to do any thing to 
make others happy, he received many little tokens 
of love from the neighbors, and his friends. One 
Saturday evening he had them all around him, 
though somewhat feeble in health, and was great- 
ly pleased with them. ‘‘ But,’ said he deliber- 
ately, and with great manliness, ‘‘ gather these 
things together, and lay them away. I do not wish 
to see them any more now. To-morrow is the 
Sabbath, and I wishthem put away.” They were 
collected, and carried out of his sight, and he made 
no allusion to them, until Monday morning, when 
he wanted them again. 

His sickness, though exceedingly painful, he 
sustained with great patience, and quietness; and 
in the conflicts of death, seemed as lovely as though 
he had been in life and health. 

Oh, if all children were so kind, and amia- 
ble, and obedient, what happiness they would give 
their parents, and how much more happy they 
would be themselves! And God, the great God 


has said: I love them that love me, and they that 
seek me early shall find me. E. H. 





NATURAL HISTORY. _ 





From Percy Anecdotes. 
BATTLE OF SNAKES. 

As I was one day sitting in my arbor, my atten- 
tion was engaged by a strange sort of rustling 
noise at some paces distant. I looked around, 
and, to my astonishment, beheld two snakes, of 
considerable length, the one pursuing the other 
with great celerity through a hemp stubble-field. 
The aggressor was of the black kind, six feet 
long; the fugitive was a water snake, of nearly 
equal dimensions. They soon met, and in the 
fury of their first encounter, they appeared in an 
instant firmly twisted together; and whilst their 
united tails beat the ground, they tried with 
open jaws to lacerate each other. What a fell 
aspect did they present! Their heads were com- 
pressed to a very small size, their eyes flashed 
fire; and after this conflict had lasted about five 
minutes, the second found means to disengage 
himself from the first, and hurried towards a 
ditch. Its antagonist instantly assumed a new 
posture, and half creeping, and half erect, with 
a majestic mein, overtook and attacked the 
other again, which placed itself in the same atti- 
tude and prepared to resist. The scene was un- 
common and beautiful; for, thus opposed, they 
fought with their jaws, biting each other with 
the utmost rage; but notwithstanding this ap- 
pearance of mutual courage and fury, the water 
snake still seemed desirous of retreating toward 
the ditch, to its natural element. This was no 
sooner perceived by the keen eyed black one, 
than, twisting his tail'twice round a stalk ofhemp, 
and seizing its adversary by the throat, not by 
means of its jaws, but by twisting his own neck 
twice round that of the water snake, it pulled the 
latter back from the ditch. To prevent a defeat, 
the water snake took hold likewise of a stalk on 
the bank, and by the acquisition of that point of 
resistance became a match for its fierce antago- 
nist. Strange was this to behold! two great 
snakes, strongly adhering to the ground, fasten- 
ed together by means of the writhings which 
lashed them to each other, and stretched at their 
full length! They pulled, but pulled in vain;— 
and, in the moments of their greatest exertion, 
that part of their bodies which was entwined 
seemed extremely small, while the rest appeared 
inflated, and now and then convulsed with strong 
undulations, rapidly following each other. Their 
eyes seemed on fire, and ready to start out of 
their heads; at one time the conflict seemed de- 
cided; the water snake bent itself into two great 
folds, and by that operation, rendered the other 
more than commonly outstretched. The next 
minute the new struggles of the black one gained 
an unexpected superiority; it acquired two great 
folds likewise, which necessarily extended the 
body of its adversary, in proportion as it had con- 
tracted its own. These efforts were alternate; 
victory seemed doubtful, inclining first to one 
side and then to the other; until, at last, the 
stalk, to which the black one was fastened, sud- 
denly gave way, and in consequence of this acci- 
dent, they both plunged into the ditch. The 
water did not extinguish their vindictive rage, for 
by their agitations, I could trace, though not 
distinguish, their mutual attacks. They soon 
reappeared on the surface, twisted together, as 
in their first onset, but the black snake seemed to 
retain its wonted superiorty, for its head was ex- 
actly fixed above tha‘ of the other, which he in- 
cessantly pressed down under the water, until 
it was stifled, and sunk. The victor no sooner 
perceived its enemy incapable of resistance, than 
abandoning it to the current, it returned on shore, 
and disappeared. — 


SHORT SENTENCES. 
What can you get by bad company ?--If you are tru- 











ly good, they will either haunt you-or despise you. 
Keep such company as God keeps. 








———youtl’s Companyon. 
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THE THUNDER STORM. 

Esther Williams, one of my Sunday-scholars, 
is a weakly, timorous child; but it pleases God, 
often, in his mercy, to give to his creatures one 

ift, to make amends for the absence of another. 
Esther is one of the most submissive children I 
ever knew; not only to the dispensations of God, 
but also under the little daily trials which often 
make children very unhappy. When she is re- 
buked, she takes it patiently, whether she be in 
fault or not; and this patient, submissive spirit 
keeps her in peace when others are in trouble. 

For two years she was confined to her bed, and 
it was thought that she would never rise from it 
in health. During that time I saw much of her. 
Many are the hours I passed by the sick bed of 
little Esther; where her patience and submission 
have instructed me, while I endeavored to give 
her comfort and instruction. One day after her 
recovery, returning home from making a call at 
a farm house, I.met Esther, and we walked to- 
gether. We had proceeded about a mile, when 
the sky, which had for some time before been un- 
usually gloomy, began to look very threatening. 
The day had been very hot, and even then, at 
eveutide, it was close and sultry; not a breath of 
air was stirring. Every now and thenI saw poor 
Ether’s eyes directed “yo the darkened heavens. 
It was not a dark cloud here and there, such as 
are seen frequently in summer time before a storm, 
but an overwhelming gloom covering three parts 
of the heavens, and rapidly rolling along over the 
remainder. The cattle were seen huddling togeth- 
er under the trees; for though not a drop of rain 
had yet descended, the signs of the approaching 
storm could not be misunderstood by man or 
beast. Just as we reached the river side, a big 
drop or two began to fall, and I looked about for 
a sheltering tree, for the umbrella which I had 
with me was not sufficiently large to shelter Es- 
ther and myself in the coming storm. Before we 
could reach a shelter, there came such a clap of 
thunder as I never before had heard. It seemed 
directly over our heads, and very near us; and 
Esther clung to me as though I could protect her. 
Poor child! I was as defenceless as herself.— 
‘*The Lord,” said I, ‘‘ Esther, is nigh unto all 
them that call upon him; to all who call upon him 
in truth.” I knew that it was dangerous to stand 
under a tree, on account of the lightning, which is 
frequently attracted by trees; but all at once the 
rain had descended like a deluge, so that we were 
glad of the refuge afforded us by the branches of 
two large elm trees. The lightning came flash- 
ing around, as though commissioned to wither 
the trees above us; and again such thunder claps, 
that poor Esther, who stood ona hillock under 
the trees, leaning against me, hid her face. ‘I 
know it comes from God,” said she, ‘‘ but it is 
very terrible.” ‘‘Yes, Esther, but the same God, 
who is now speaking in a voice of thunder, so loved 
the world, that he sent his own Son, Jesus Christ, 
to die for us. Ought we not, then, to trust in 
his mercy and compassion!” I could hear Esther’s 
broken voice every now and then, and I knew 
that she was putting up a prayer to the Father of 
mercies. It is an excellent exhortation given b 
the apostle James, ‘‘Is any among you afilicted? let 
him pray.” For it is wonderful how the heart is 
relieved by pouring out its sorrows before the 
throne of grace, and casting its burdens upon him 
who has promised to sustain them. Two hours 
we remained under the trees in that dreadful tem- 
pest; but though we were drenched to the skin; 
though the lightning was as a fire around us, ma- 
king bright the dark surface of the running rivers 
though the thunder broke over us in crashing 
peals; the commands of the Most High were 
given to the storm, that not a hair of our heads 
should beinjured. But I certainly do not intend to 
recommend my readers to take shelter under trees, 
in such a case, but would rather advise them to 
push on, though wet tothe skir: not forgetting, 


however, that God alone can preserve them.— 
*‘And what did you pray for, Esther?” said I, when 
the tempest had passed, ‘‘that the storm might 
abate?”’ ‘* No, Sir,” she replied, ‘‘I prayed that 
I might be able to submit to God’s will, whether 
I should be struck by the lightning, or kept in 
safety.” 

Many times since then have I thought of the 
prayer of Esther Williams, as a suitable petition 
to be offered up, not in a tempest of thunder and 
lightning only, but in every earthly storm and 
trial. The morning after the tempest, I heard, 
that at no great distance from the place where we 
stood, by the river side, more than twenty sheep 
were killed under a tree, by the storm. 

We seldom forget those who have shared dan- 
ger and affliction with us; and, since that storm, 
my affections have been drawn more and more to- 
wards little Esther. May we neither of us ever 
cease to be grateful for our preservation in that 
terrible storm, nor to trust in God’s mercy; but 
in every trial may we put up the prayer, through 
Jesus Christ, that we may be able to submit to 
God’s will, whether struck by his lightnings, or 
preserved in safety.— Youth’s Friend. 














MISCELLANY. 











REGULAR MEALS. 

Irregularity in eating is a most hurtful practice; and 
children who are indulged in it, are generally discon- 
tented, peevish and saucy. But when men and women 
practice it, they are odious, and if they live in other 
families than their owd, are very troublesome. 

This habit is generally acquired by children, whose 
mothers are so kind as to be always feeding them, 
without any regard to time; and thus implant a fixed 
habit of irregularity in eating, which often ‘ grows 
with their growth, aud strengthens with their strength.” 

Think of this, and when you find yourselves inclined 
to eat immediately after your breakfeast, or dinner, go 
out of sight of the food, if you cannot avoid eating in 
any other way. 

Be sure always to finish your meal when at table, 
and not leave it with your hands full—this is very vul- 
gar, and will make you appear awkward and unused 
to good company. [{ Temperance Lecturer. 





THE SAFE CHAPTERS. 


A little Catholic Irish boy who had been to a Sun- 
day-school, was commanded by his priest, to give up 
the Bible which he had received at school, because the 
priest thought it a bad book for a child to read. The 
little boy did not want to part with it, for he knew it 
was a good book, but he was forced te doit. But at 
the same time he said, *‘ I thank God, that you cannot 
take from me the twenty chapters that I have got by 
heart. They are safe.” 

Dear Sabbath-school child, can you repeat twenty 
chapters of the word of God? If you can, be thankful; 
and pray that you may be enabled to understand them, 
that, like young Timothy, you may know the Holy 
Scriptures, and may be made wise unto salvation in 
the days of your youth.— Youth’s Friend. 





Select Sentences. 

If you mind nothing but the body, you lose body and 
soultoo. Ifyou mind nothing but earth you lose earth 
and heaven too. - 

Keep the body under, but the spirits up. 








POETRY. 








From the Mother’s Magazine. 
ADEL. 
I am a harmless little child, 
My name is called Adel; 
My mother loves me very much, 
ho else, I cannot tell. 
She sometimes points towards the sky, 
When it is soft and blue, 
And tells me that there lives, in heaven, 
A Friend, who loves me too. 
O! then I look, and strain my eyes, 
And strive to see his face; 
She says he smiles, and is so good, 
It is a happy place. 
My cheek is sometimes wet with tears, 
heart is sad and dim ; 





But in his smiles my tears shall dry, 
When I ascend to him. 


‘| In gaining those graces, which ne’er will decay: 


My heart, its sorrows turned to joy, 
And wrapt in love, shall be 

A morning sunbeam, dancing o’er 
The misty, sparkling sea. 

Who made those golden clouds that tower ; 
The sun that shines from far ; 

The moon that walks in silver day, 
The bright and silver star ? 

*T was he whose hand did not disdain 
To frame this little form; 

*T was he who wafts those mighty orbs 
That shine and make it warm. 

And when my heart, now full of light, 
Grows dark, and life is done ; 

‘To'bear me to those blissful seats 
Will come a shining one. 


He’ll lay me sleeping on his breast, 
And spread his pinions wide, 

And far, by still and trackless ways, 
His steady flight will guide. 

To meet us then, our Friend in heaven 
Will come from off his throne, 

He’ll speak so sweet, and wake Adel, 
And take her for his own. 








The Three Little Sisters. 


We are three little sisters, all equally fair, 

With handsome bright eyes and thick beautiful hair. 
We live near the river, with father and mother, 

But have not as yet any dear little brother. 

We love to look forth from our window and view 
The fields, groves and meadows of rich verdant hue, 
To see the wet fisherman, scantily clad, 

Draw out of the river a seine full of shad. 

To hear the sweet music the pretty birds make, 

And think how much comfort and pleasure they take. 
To witness the number of things great and small, 
And know that one God has created them all. 

Their nature and uses our parents explain, 

And often remind us that nought lives in vain; 

That all the huge creatures, and insects minute, 
Which roam through the forests, or live on the fruit, 
Have each its peculiar department assigned, 

But none has, like us, an intelligent mind. 

We are happy and grateful, because they are good, 
And give us instruction and clothing and food. 

They love us all dearly, and we in return 

Endeavor to please them by striving to learn. 

Our books are our playthings, of which we’ve a score, 
And when we have read them, our father buys more. 
Weare up in the morning, quite early sometimes, 
And though we are young, we can learn easy rhymes, 
And when we have learnt them, we each take a seat 
Beside our dear mother, who hears us repeat 

The lessons she gave us, and then, with a smile, 
She tells us our hearts should despise every guile. 
Our grandmother, likewise, who lives the next door, 
Oft hears us recite them a dozen times o’er. 

She, charming good woman, has long kept a school, 
To which we go daily to learn things by rule. 

She loves to instruct us, and teach us what’s right, 
And in our improvement she takes great delight. 
She tells us we must not associate with boys 

Who use vulgar words and delight in a noise. 

That Misses should never be wanton or rude, 

Nor sullen or peevish, nor act like a prude. 

That modesty ever on merit attends, 

And sooner or later will gain us true friends. 

That those who are scornful, affected, or proud, 
Conceal all their merit behind a thick cloud. 

We are taught by our parents each other to love, 
And try to resemble in kindness, the dove. 

To shun all resentment, and anger, and strife, 
Which tend to embitter the pleasures of life. 

That beauty of features, and beauty of form, 

Their loveliness lose, when beheld in a storm ; 

That both were by nature most clearly design’d 

To indicate goodness.of heart and of mind. 

Perhaps we are comely, as most children are, 
Which causes our parents to think us so fair. 

But if only in beauty, the good we resemble, 

That circumstance surely should cause us to tremble, 
For beautiful children are apt to be vain, 

Which must to intelligent parents give pain. 

And grandmother tells us, that beauty soon fades, 
And that virtue alone is the glory of maids. 

Some, thinking their charms will secure them respect, 
Their mental improvements they wholly neglect; 
And when that has left them, on which they depend, 
They find to their sorrow their reign’s at an end. 
More wisely we’ll act, and improve every day 
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That when of our personal charms we're bereft, 
One source of rich comfort we still may have left 





Waltham, May 27, 1832. [ Centinel. 








